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ACT 1. 

Scene. — Breakfast-room in Miss Pattern's house^ pret- 
tily furnished s doors J c, R., and L. ; table and ckairsy r. 
c. ; various other articles of furniture arranged about 
the room* Mr. and Mrs. Betters y seated at table^ R. c, 
reading mail, 

Betterby (opening and reading letter), " Sir : we hope 
you will excuse our writing to you, but as we have large pay- 
ments to make," etc., etc. Certainly, youVe excused. (Opens 
another letter; reads.) "In accordance with Rule XL, Sec- 
tion 8, of the Liberty Club, your name has been posted for 
non-payment of your May bill.'' Hear that, Dolly } Harness 
up at the club. 

Mrs. B. Vm sorry, dear. It*s very annoying, I know. 
But is there no letter from Bob Bidder? Oh, dear 1 If B. 
B. & P. only does go up, as he says it will, we'll be out of 
our misery and back in our own house again. 

Bet. Yes, here is a letter from Bob. {Opens letter.) 
Let's see. {Reads.) " Dear Billy, meant to drop you a line 
yesterday, but was too busy. Wish you could have been 
nere last night. Burroughs and Reed and all the rest of our 
crowd met at " — h-m-m (mumbling) — " my ante " — h-m-m 
— " full house." This part doesn't interest you, Dolly. 

Mrs. B. Why, Willie ! I didn't know his aunt entertained 
at all! 

Bet. Hem ! Neither did I. But here's what 5rou want 
to hear about. {Reading.) ** B. B. & P.'s June earnings will 
be published in a few days now, and they say they will make a 
much better showing than they did last month. I can't find 
out anything definite, however. The stock gained a point 
to-day, as you will see by the papers. Can you persuade 
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yonr aunt to invite me down over the 4th, and bring a friend 
— an Englishman named Babburton? His sister married 
Blake, the president of the B. B. & P., and I thought we 
might get a few points out of him about the road. Knowing 
your aunt's aversion to the Stock Exchange, I am a little 
afraid to have you ask her to invite me, but if vour wife will 
use a little of her irresistible persuasion, I tnink you can 
manage it If I don^t hear from you by wire to-morrow 
mornmg, I shall take it for granted that it's all right and 
come down on the 10.30." {Looks at watch,) Great Heav- 
ens ! Dolly ! it's past that now 1 What can we do ? 

Mrs. B. Go on. 

Bet. Go on what ? where ? 

Mrs. B. Go on with the letter. 

Bet. Oh ! {Reads.) " Down on the 10.30. By the way, 
I forgot to say that Babburton will bring his valet along. I 
suppose he won't make any difference." Ph-e-w! Bob's 
cheek is perfectly magnificent. Well, Dolly! you'd better 
speak to the old lady at once. The sooner we get over these 
unpleasant little duties the better, you know. 

Mrs. B. Why don't you speak to her, Willie ? 

Bet. I? Weill you see — in fact— the truth is— I'm 
very busy — 

Mrs. B. Ha ! ha ! Never mind ; 111 do it But, to tell 
you the truth, I don't enjoy the prospect 

Bet. There's nothing; to be afraid o£ All you have to do 
is just tell her — just tell her. 

Mrs. B. Just tell her what ? 

Bet. Well —just tell her — 

Mrs. B. You know how she feels about ^ou and your 
friends since vou lost so much in stocks last wmter. 

Bet. Well, I should say I did. Why, she told me yester- 
day she was sure I'd lose everv cent of her money if she 
should leave it to me, and saia something about five thou- 
sand a year in trust for us, and all the rest to a Home for 
Ased and Indigent Orphans, or Neglected Widows, or — 

Mrs. B. \^at nonsense ! Who ever heard of an aged 
and indigent orphan ? 

Bet. I'm an indigent orphan now myself, and I suppose 
I shall become aeed as I grow older. 

Mrs. B. Perhaps so, dear. But your aunt can't mean it 
Five thousand a year! Why, that wouldn't do us any good 
at all 
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Bet. Not a bit But perhaps she may see some ^ood in 
me some day, and change her mind. Where's Carrier 

Mrs. B. She's helping your aunt with her eges. 

Bet. Has the incubator declared a dividend — I mean, 
hatched a chicken yet ? 

Mrs. B. No, I believe not. But why don't you try to 
interest yourself in it, dear? It might please your aunt 
to have you. 

Bet. I did try to. In fact, I suggested lots of things. 
But she only got mad about it 

Mrs. B. What did you suggest? 

Bet. I asked her if she'd tned boiling the eggs before she 
put them in, and then I asked her if she hadn't forgotten to 
put the hens in, and she told me I was something — I've for- 
gotten what — blithering idiot, I think it was. Carrie seems 
to understand how to get along with her. 

Mrs. B. Well, perhaps Carrie has more tact than you 
have, dear. Dear me, I'm afraid the poor child is ^in? in 
love with Bob Bidder, and, although he is a very good fellow, 
and I like him very much, I don't think his income is very 
reliable. 

Bet. Oh, Bob's all right. 

Mrs. B. Yes, I know ; but / want Carrie to marry a man 
with plenty of money. Now, if this Englishman turns out to 
be a nice man. Came can marry Aim, 

Bet. You seem to feel sure he'll be willing. 

Mrs. B. Of course he will. (Enter Carrie, l.) But 
here she comes. Well, dear ? 

Carrie. Brother William, your aunt is in a terrible frame 
of mind. 

Bet. What's the matter now ? 

Car. Not one of the last lot of eggs has hatched, and 
they are a week late. So she has taken them all out of the 
incubator, and intends to try again with a new lot And she 
says she'll make them hatch, if she has to live in the incuba- 
tor and have her meals sent in. 

Bet. I have it ! Happy thought ! Put the Englishman's 
valet in there. 

Car. Englishman ! What Englishman ? 

Mrs. B. Why, Willie has had a letter from Bob Bidder, 
and he's coming here with an English friend of his and his 
valet, and expects me to see that Aunt Pattern is glad to see 
them, and wul want t^rn to sUy two or three days* 
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Car. If Mr. Bidder is coming, you needn't worry, Dolly. 
He's sure to smooth Miss Pattern the right way. I really 
believe she likes him very much. 

Mrs. B. Yes, of course you do. But hush ! here she 
comes. 

(^Enter Miss Pattern, l., carrying a large basket of eggs^ 
which she places on a table ^ L. c.) 

Miss P. There ! If that incubator doesn't hatch this 
time, there'll be trouble. 

Bet. It must be a very queer sensation to be born by 
machinery. Don't you think so, auntie ? 

Miss P. How should I know 1 I'm no chicken. 

Car. Oh, Miss Pattern ! 

Bet. Right you are, auntie. Ha ! ha I ha ! 

Miss P. William, hold your tongue. You know perfectly 
well what I mean. Besicles, sir, if I'm not a chicken, no 
more am I a silly lamb at the mercy of bulls and bears. Car- 
rie, tell Thomas to take those eggs far away from the house 
and bury them. 

Bet. But, auntie ! why do you bury them ? They haven't 
come to life yet. 

Miss P. William, when I am so reduced that I need any 
advice from you, I'll ask for it. Besides, for all you know, 
they'll come up and grow. 

Bet. That's so. Egg-plant, by Jove ! Never thought of 
that. {Aside,) She knows a good deal, after all. 

Mrs. B. {hesitating). Aunt Pattern — I want — to tell 
you — something. 

(Betterby starts to leave the room unobserved^ 

Miss P. William, where are you going? (Betterby 
stops short and remains^ Well, Dolly, what is it you want 
to tell me ? 

Mrs. B. {hesitating). You see, Aunt Pattern — we 
couldn't possibly help it — but — 

Bet. That's it, auntie — we tried our best, but — 

Miss P. William, keep quiet. Go on, Dolly. 

Mrs. B. This morning a letter came from Mr. Bidder, 
and — 

Bet. That's it, auntie. We couldn't help it It just 
came. 

Miss P. William, will you be quiet ? (7> Dolly.) Well? 

Mrs. B. And he says he would like very much to pass 
the 4th with us, if— 
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Bet. Yes, auntie. You see he's very ill, and — 

Miss P. Mercy ! Nothing contagious ? 

Mrs. B. No, no, Aunt Pattern. {Aside,) Willie, please 
don't talk. {Aloud.) He's not sick at all. Only tired of 
town, and wants to see us all, and — 

Miss P. Well, I'm sure I shall be glad to see him. 

Bet. Great Scott! {Aside to Dolly.) Go it, Dolly. 
You're doing splendidly. 

Mrs. B. But that isn't all. He — he wants to bring a 
friend with him — an Englishman — 

Miss P. Who is he } 

Mrs. B. I believe he's a brother-in-law of Mr. Blake, the 
president of — 

Bet. {trying to stop his wife)* Dolly ! Dolly ! 

Miss P. William, what in the world is the matter with 
you ? {To Mrs. B.) Well, president of what } 

Mrs. B. Of a railroad. I believe they call it the B. B. & P. 

Miss P. I shall be happy to see Mr. Bidder's friend too. 

Bet. Well, I'll be — 

Miss P. {interrupting him). Never mind what you will 
be, William. You seem to think it strange that I should be 
pleased to welcome here a few men with brains. 

Bet. Certainly, auntie, certainly. 

Mrs. B. {hesitating still more). But there's one thing 
more. This — this Englishman has — has — 

Bet. {desperately), O Lord ! 

Miss P. {sharply). Has what ? What is the matter ? I 
don't suppose he has the small-pox, has he ? 

Bet. {eagerly). That's it, dear auntie ; he — 

Miss P. Mercy! 

Mrs. B. No, no, no. 

Car. You're losing your senses, Willie. 

Miss P. (firmly). Now, Dolly, tell me distinctly, without 
any more ot this nonsense, what is it this Englishman has ? 

Mrs. B. {very mildly), A valet. 

(Betters Y sinks into a chair ^ 

Miss P. A valet ! Humph ! Not so bad as small-pox. 
It isn't contagious. I can find room for him. When do you 
expect all these people ? 

Mrs. B. Mr. Bidder said he would take the 10.30, so they 
ought to be here very soon — 

Car. {listening. Hark ! There's a carriage now. {Goes 
to door at back^ and looks out,) Yes, here they are. 
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{Enter Bidder, Babburton, and Watts ; Watts carry- 
ingvalises, tofi coats ^ umbrellas^ etc) 

Bidder {coming forward quickly before Babburton ; 
Watts remains standing stiffly at rear). Aha! I'm so 
glad to see you all again. It's very good of vou, Miss Pat- 
tern, to take us in on such short notice. This is my friend 
Mr. Babburton from England, Miss Pattern, Mr. and Mrs. 
Betterby, and Miss Pollard. {Turning to Miss Pattern.) 
This is lovely weather, Miss Pattern, not a bit too warm. 
How have you been ? 

Miss P. Very well, thank you, Mr. Bidder. {To Bab- 
burton.) I suppose this is not your first visit to America } 

Bab. Yes, it is, I'm happy to say — I mean, I'm sorry ; 
that is, certainly. 

Miss P. I hope you'll find it very pleasant, and then when 
you return you'll be able to give a good account of your 
American cousins. 

Bab. But I've only a brother-in-law in America. 

Miss P. Yes — but — well, I'll ask you to excuse me 
while I eo and see that you and Mr. Bidder will be made 
comfortable. I hadn't much warning of your coming. {Go- 
ings turns and comes back,) What's your man's name, Mr. 
Babburton ? 

Bab. Watts's name ? 

Miss P. Yes — er — that's what I said. 

Bab. Beg pardon. 

Miss P. What do you call your valet ? 

Bab. Watts. 

Miss P. You'll excuse me for leaving you. (Exity fol- 
lowed by Watts, with valises^ etc) 

Mrs. B. Carrie, I think you and I had better run away 
too, and make our toilettes for luncheon. {To her husband,) 
Willie, you'll see that these gentlemen get whatever they 
want. {Exit with Carrie.) 

Bet. I know what^^w want, Bob, of course, but you see 
this isn't my house, and dear aunt doesn't keep Old Tom and 
Orange Bitters. You know Old Tom, of course, Mr. Bab- 
burton "i Comes from your country. 

Bab. Can't say I do. Who is he ? 

Bid. His last name's Gin. Remember him now ? 

Bab. Old Tom Gin? Sounds familiar. Oh, you mean 
— oh, yes. Ha! ha! hal Now that's clever^ Bidder. 
Must remember that 
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Bet. Bob, any news about B. B. & P. ? 

(Babburton shows si^ns of alarm.) 

Bid. Nothing more than I told you in my letter. But 
Babburton here ought to know something about it, but he 
says he never heard of it until I mentioned it to him yesterday. 

Bab. 'Pon honor, my dear fellow. 

Bet. But your brother-in-law is president 

Bab. Well, I can't help that. 

Bid. Never mind, Babburton. Perhaps you may remem- 
ber something about it later, when you know us better. Can't 
we smoke a cigar somewhere, Billy } 

Bet. Yes ; out on the piazza. Do you smoke, Mr. Bab- 
burton ? 

Bab. No, but don't mind me. You go ahead, and I'll 
take care of myself. 

Bet. All right. You won't mind, will you ? 

Bab. Not a bit. {Exit Bidder and Betterby, r.") 

Bab. (seats himself at table, R. c). That's deucea odd. 
There's another fellow wants to find out about this B. B. & 
P., this railroad. I don't see why the devil they don't find 
out for themselves, and not bother me about it. {Takes up 
a book from the table, opens it at random and reads aloud:) 
" If they are old, put them in boiling water ; if they are ten- 
der, this is unnecessary. Cut them in small pieces." What 
the deuce is all this about t {Looks at the back of the bind- 
ing, and reads:) "How to Treat your Guests.'* Great 
Heavens! {Turns back to original place,) Oh, mush- 
rooms. It's a cookery book. I wonder where Watts is all 
this time. {Calls.) Watts! Watts! 
{Enter Watts, c.) 

Watts. Yes, sir. 

Bab. E very thin<r all right? 

Watts. Yes, sir; heverythink. 

Bab. And my room ready for me ? 

Watts. Yes, sir ; hall ready. 

Bab. Very well. I'll be there directly. 

Watts. Very good, sir. {Going.) 

Bab. But, Watts, one moment, please. Do you happen 
to remember these ladies' and gentlemen's names ? I don't 
want to have to ask them. 

Watts. Ho, yes, sir. The hold lady's Miss Pattern, sir. 

Bab. Yes, {with difficulty) P— P—Pattern. 

Watts. The young lady^s Miss Pollard. 
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Bab. Yes, P— Pollard. 

Watts. Hand the married lady's Mrs. Betterby. 

Bab. B — Betterby, yes. 

Watts. Hand 'er 'usband's Mr. Betterby, sir. 

Bab. Oh, the deuce ! I hoped he^d have a name that was 
easy to say. 

Watts. And you know Mr. Bidder's name, sir, and that's 
hall. 

Bab. Very well. You may go. {Exit Watts, c.) Now 
did any one ever hear such a list of names ? Why, I'll have 
to go aown on the beach every morning before breakfast like 
Demos — what's his name — the orator. Hello ! here's Mrs. 
Betterby. 

{Enter Mrs. Betterby, r.) 

Mrs. B. Mr. Babburton, has my husband gone away and 
left you all by yourself ? That wasn't very polite of him. 

Bab. Oh, but I told him I didn't mind. 

Mrs. B. Miss Pattern wished me to tell you that your 
room was all ready for you wlienever you cared to go there. 

Bab. Very kind, I'm sure. 

Mrs. B. {seating herself^ My husband tells me your 
sister married Mr. Blake, the president of — 

Bab. (eagerly). Yes — and you know him ? Nice fellow, 
Blake — 

Mrs. B. No, I don't know him myself, but I know of him 
very well. Of course, you know all about the road. 

Bab. The road ? 

Mrs. B. Yes, the B. B. & P. Now don't tell me you 
don't know anything about it, Mr. Babburton, for I'm onhr a 
woman, you know, and have a right to be curious, and I'm 
sure you'll gratify a woman's curiosity. Tell me — what 
kind of a report do you expect ? 

Bab. But, my dear madam, as I told Mr. Bidder — 

Mrs. B. Oh, never mind. I really don't care. (Aside,) 
He's evidently told Mr. Bidder. (Aloud.) But your room's 
all ready, and we lunch at halt-past one. (Exit, c.) 

Bab. Well, by Jove, there's another. Why the deuce 
don't they find out about this infernal road? Ah! here's 
Miss Pollard. Nice girl, Miss Pollard. 
(Enter Carrie, r.) 

Car. Oh, Mr. Babburton, I've been looking for you. 
Miss Pattern wanted me to tell you that your room was aU 
ready. 
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Bab. Thanks very much. But aren't you going to sit 
down for a while ? It's very cool in here. 

Car. Thank you. It is lovely and cool for July. You 
know it's usually very uncomfortable at this season of the 
year with us. I suppose youVe hardly had time to form any 
opinion of America yet, Mr. Babburton. 

Bab. Oh, I haven't been busy at all, but I only landed a 
week ago. But I'm sure I like you — I mean, I'm sure 
you're very kind. 

Car. I suppose Mr. Bidder took you to the Stock Ex- 
changee ? 

Bab. Oh, yes ; and do you know I thought they were 
fighting until Bidder told me it was only their way. 

Car. It must have seemed very odd to you. Of course 
you know a great deal about Mr. Blake's road — the B. B. 
&P. 

Bab. Now, Miss Pollard ! 'Pon honor ! 

Car. Oh, Mr. Babburton ! Fie ! When /, a poor inno- 
cent girl, ask you purely out of curiosity — for I've a right to 
be curious, you know — for you to be so anxious, so eager 
to deny all knowledge of the market 1 It surely won't do any 
harm to tell me ! 

Bab. But as I told Mr. Bidder — 

Car. Oh, never mind. (Aside.) He's told Bob. (Aloud.) 
But you will excuse me now, won't you ? I have to attend 
to a few little things for Miss Pattern before luncheon. Oh ! 
we lunch at half-past one. Don't forget. I'll see you then. 
{Exit, c.) 

Bab. Now I wonder what the deuce is the matter with 
these people. They must think I'm an American Bradshaw. 
Confound their railroad. What do they want to call it by 
such a beastly name for? B. B. & P. ! Now that's a nice 
name, isn't it ? Suppose a fellow really stammered, how the 
deuce could he say it, you know 1 I don't believe Demos — 
what's his name — the Grecian orator could have said it at 
all. I talk better than he did — or so my friends tell me. 
But really, though, I wish I could tell Miss Pollard some- 
thing about this road. She's such a nice girl, you know. 
Nicest girl I ever met. Wonder if she nodced that I stam- 
mered. Funny, but I don't when I sing. Happy thought I 
I'll get her to ask me to sing. No, I can't do that. I have 
it! Here's everything! (Goes to table^ r., and writes,) 
*^My dear sister, there's a young lady here, awfully nice 
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girl," — let me see, — "awfully interested in railroads, and 
she wants to know all about the B." — damn such a name 
anyway. Can't even write it. {Reads letter over.) There ! 
Tve got too many B*s in that railroad. (Takes pen and 
draws line through a "B,") " Please ask your husband all 
about it, and write me by return mail. Your loving brother 
Arthur. P.S. She's the nicest girl I ever met." (Sealing 
letter.) There ! That'll please her, Pm sure. 
(Enter Miss Pattern, r.) 

Miss P. Writing a letter, Mr. Babburton ? Not home- 
sick already, I hope ? 

Bab. No, no, I assure you. I was only asking my sister 
— that is, letting her know — 

Miss P. Oh, yes ; of your safe arrival. Can you tell me 
anything about (Babburton starts) incubators ? 

Bab. Beg pardon ? 

Miss P. About incubators — an invention for hatching 
chickens by artificial heat. 

Bab. Fancy ! 

Miss P. The air in the incubator is kept at a certain 
temperature, and you put in the eggs, and leave them there 
until they hatch. I am very much interested in it myself, 
and have bought one of them, but so far I haven't succeeded 
in getting a single chicken. I thought, perhaps, you might 
be able to give me some advice about it. 

Bab. I m very sorry, I'm sure. 

Miss P. But of course ! I ought to have known you 
would not care for such things. You are too much interested 
in railroads, and all that. 

Bab. But, my dear Miss Pattern — 

Miss P. Yes, I know. You gentlemen are always so 
unwilline to say anything to us poor women about such 
matters I But, you see, I'm a little interested in your brother- 
in-law's road myself — I tell you this in confidence — and 
thought you wouldn't mind telhng me about it ; for of course 
you know. 

Bab. But, my dear Miss Pattern ! as I told Mr. Bidder 
this morning — 

Miss P. Oh, never mind! I won't persist. (Aside,) 
He's evidently told Mr. Bidder. (Aloud.) But your room 
is all in readiness for you. You'll excuse me, won't you? 
I'm obliged to look after my incubator. I'll see you at 
luncheon. We lunch at half-past one, remember. (Exit^ c) 
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Bab. Thank Heaven, that's all there are in the fiiinily! 
I suppose they think I don't know anything. Don't feel 
sure I do myself now. Yes, I do know one thing. They 
lunch at half-past one. 

(Enter Watts, c.) 

Watts. Oh, Mr. Babburton ! You'll hexcuse me for 
hasking, sir, and I thought you wouldn't mind, but do yoa 
know anything about the B. B. & P., sir ? 

Bab. (shouting). Watts I 

Watts. Ye — yes, sir. 

Bab. Do you want a different master ? 

Watts. N — ^no, sir. By no means, sir. 

Bab. Then never mention that damned road to me again. 
There, never mind, Watts. But Fm very much put out 

Watts. I'm very sorry, sir, but the 'ousemaid hasked me 
to hask you, sir, ana I didn't know there was any 'arm, sir. 

Bab. The housemaid ! 

Watts. Yes, sir. She said — 

Bab. Never mind what she said. You tell her to teU 
everybody she sees that I don't know a railroad from — from 
a bull-pup. Don't forget that. Now show me where my 
room is, and help me change my clothes. 

Watts. Very good, sir. Tnis is the way. 

{Exit Babburton and Watts, c Enter Bidder and 
Betterby, r.) 

Bet. Your English friend seems to have taken himself 
o% Bob. Do you suppose he really knows anything about 
his brother-in-law's road ? 

Bid. I did think so, but I'm beginning to doubt it He 
seems a very good fellow, though. But you needn't worry 
about your stock. I have perfect confidence in it. 

Bet. So have I, Bob, so have I. But, you see, if anything 
should go wrong this time, I don't know what I could do. 
My aunt would be perfectly disgusted with me again, and 
throw me over and not leave me a cent. 

Bid. Oh, never mind your aunt 

Bet. I never do. Bob — that is, sometimes. 

Bid. You see, if the B. B. & P. succeeds in leasing the 
O. L. & N. road, as they are tr3ring to, it will give them all 
the freight that goes through the Big River Valley, and 
they'll have a through line to the coast, and that woula boom 
the stock fifty points sure. Now if we could only find out, a 
few days before the Street, whether the lease was going 
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through, we'd get rich in no time. Why, if Babburton knew 
anything, he'd find out about that from Blake. Blake could 
make a quarter of a million for him just as easy as not. 

Bet. By Jove, old man, I've got an idea! 

Bid. The deuce, you have! 

Bet. Get Babburton to invite his brother-in-law — I 
mean, I'll invite his brother-in-law to come and see Babbur- 
ton ; he must want to see Babburton. 

Bid. Oh, nonsense, Billy! You don't know him, and 
your aunt doesn't know him. 

Bet. That's so ; never thought of that But hadn't I 
better buy another thousand ? 

Bid. Look here, Billy. You've got about all you can 
stagger under now, and your margin isn't any too big for 
what you have now. 

Bet. But you say they're going to lease this road — the 
O. L. & N. 

Bid. But I'm not infallible, my dear fellow. 

Bet. That's so; never thought of that. I've got to 
leave you for a while, old man. You look out for yourself, 
will you ? I'll be back before long. {Exit^ r.) 

Bid. (reflectively). One of the best fellows in the world, 
but as simple as a baby. Dear me, I'm getting all these 
good people in such a frame of mind about the stock market, 
that it's all I can do to keep them from ruining themselves. 
If this stock should go wrong — Phew 1 Nonsense — it won't 
— it'll go up. Can't help it; and then — and then — Carrie 
and I — Bless her heart ! 

{Enter Carrie, c.) 

Car. Bless whose heart. Bob ? 

Bid. Yours, dear. {Taking both her hands,) I was 
only thinking how happy we'd be when B. B. & P. goes up. 

Car. Oh, do tell me quick, what did Mr. Babburton tell 
you — 

{Enter Mrs. Betterby, suddenly^ c.) 

Mrs. B. Oh ! Here you are, Mr. Bidder. Do tell me 
quick, what did Mr. Babburton — 

(Enter Betterby, suddenly, r.) 

Bet. I say. Bob, Dolly says Babburton says he told 
you — 

(Enter Miss Pattern, suddenly, L.) 

Miss P. Mr. Bidder, Mr. Bidder, tell me what Mr. Bab- 
burton told you about B. B. & P. 
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Car. Why, Miss Pattern ! have you been — 

Mrs. B. Aunt Pattern ! you don't mean to say — 

Bet. By Jove ! she's got some ! 

(Dead silence. Tableau^ 

Miss P. Well, the cat's out of the bag. I suppose I have 
a right to do what I please with my own money. William 
Betterby, you needn't stand there looking as if you'd discov- 
ered a planet. 

Bet. (aside). She's got an awful lot more sense than I 
thought 

Miss P. (to Bidder). But what did he say ? 

All (to Bidder). Yes, what did he say ? 

Bid. Tome? Nothing! (Tableau,) 

curtain. 
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ACT IL 

ScsssE.-^ Grounds mar Miss Pattern's kimse. Rustic 
table and chairs^ R. c. Rustic seat^ L. C. Various pieces 
cf outdoor furniture to indicate Aat the place is much 
used by the household Carrie and Bidder seated at 
table^Vi^C 

Bid. {laving down newspafer^ which he has been reading 
This is all very pleasant and jolly, little girl, taking a day m^ 
and having a nice long time with you, but I really ought to 
have taken the early train to the city this morning. 

Car. One day won't make very much difference, will it. 
Bob? 

Bid. It might make all the difierence in the world. How- 
ever, the day suiter a holiday is not apt to amount to much, 
and as long as I have made up my mind to stay here, I might 
as well think of nothing but having a eood time. My £ 
lish friend did not turn out very much tor points on the st 
market, did he ? 

Car. He was the means of our finding out one thing, and 
that was that Miss Pattern had been speculating. And 
yonVe known it all this time, and have never told me a 
word about it I don't think that was very kind. Bob. 

Bid. But, Carrie dear, I had given the old lady my prom- 
ise not to tell a souL 

Car. Then you don't think it necessary to make any 
difference between me and everybody else ? 

Bid. Why, Carrie I Now that isn't fair, you know. 

Car. Oh, very well, sir. I shall know what to expect in 
the future. You seem to like Mr. Babburton, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he doesn't give you any information. 

Bid. Why, yes ; I like him. He's a very good fellow ; 
don't you think so ? 

Car. Yes, he's so frank and open. 

Bid. Well, I have an idea there isn't very much in his 
mind to keep baqk. But h^'9 9 sw^ct-tempered chap. 
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Car. Yes, indeed he is. His disposition is perfectly 
lovely. He's the most amiable man I ever met. 

Bid, Oh, come, dear ! Isn't that putting it a little strong ? 

Car. Not a bit. He's perfectly lovely. And he's as 
considerate as he can be. And his manners are so nice. 

Bid. (impatiently). Oh, draw it mild, Carrie. He's no 
Chesterfield. 

Car. I didn't say he was. And he's such a nice-looking 
man ; don't you think so ? 

Bid. No. 

Car. Why, Bob ! how can you say so! He's really a very 
handsome man ; has a very distinguished look. And I really 
think — but never mind — I don^ believe I'd better tell you 
about that. 

Bid. Ah, Carrie 1 please. 

Car. Oh, it's nothing. Only last night, after dinner, he 
was so very — he seemed so much — I'm afraid if he stays 
here much longer he'll fall in love with me — and — 

Bid. But surely, dear, you don't mean — 
[Enter Better by, l. u. e.) 

Bid. {aside). Confound him ! What does he want to turn 
up now for ? 

Bet. Hello, Bob ! Where have you been since break- 
fast ? I've been looking for you everywhere. 

Car. Mr. Bidder and I have been taking a walk, and 
we've only just come back. But, now that you've come, I 
think I'll go into the house for a nap, and leave you to your 
own devices. {Exit^ L. 2 e.) 

Bet. It's funny. Bob, but it never seems to occur to girls 
that a fellow wants to be alone with a fellow sometimes. I 
hope she didn't walk you very far. 

Bid. (absent-mindedly). Oh, that's all right 

Bet. You see, girls are queer. Now, I suppose she 
thought you'd come down here especially to see her. 
Where's Mr. Babburton? 

Bid. I don't know — confound him ! 

Bet. Why, what's the matter with him ? 

Bid. Oh, nothing. I'm tired of him. 

Bet. Why, that's just what my wife said. You see, she 
thinks he's rich, and she wants him to fall in love with Car- 
rie. (Bidder looks surprised and disgusted.) But she says 
he's so thick-headed he'd never think of it But it seemed to 
me he was a good deal taken with her last night after dinner. 
Didn't you notice it ? 
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Bid. Notice it! No! Nothing of the sort (Aside.') 
Confound him ! 

Bet. What's the matter, Bob ? 

Bid. Nothing. 

Bet. You're not feeling blue about B. B. & P., are you ? 

Bid. Hang B. B. & P. ! The road may go to the devil 
for all I care. 

Bet. By Jove! they'd have a bully passenger business if 
they did. But what is the trouble, old man ? 

Bid. Oh, I've got a headache. 

(Enter Babburton, l. u. e.^ 

Bab. Hello ! here you are. I say, won^t you fellows go 
for a swim ? 

Bid. (crossly). No, thank you. I'm going into the house 
to read. (Exit^ L. u. E.) 

Bab. What's the matter with him ? 

Bet. I don't know. Says he's got a headache. 

Bab. But I say ! Won't you go ? 

Bet. Go where ? Into the house ? 

Bab. Go for a swim. 

Bet. No, thank you. I never care for it (Aside.) 
What in thunder does Bob want to have a headache for! 
I expected to have a long talk with him. Guess I'll go and 
find him. (Walks off absent-mindedly. Exit, L. u. e.) 

Bab. Don't seem to care for me much. Wonder what 
I've done. Mrs. Betterby seemed put out with me this 
morning, too. Can't imagine what I've done, I'm sure. 
Hope Miss Pollard isn't put out with me, too. Nice girl, 
Miss Pollard, awfully nice girl. There's the old lady, too ; 
seemed rather crabbed this morning. Perhaps that^s only 
her way. I'd like to please her, too, if I could. Mieht 
please Miss Pollard by pleasing her. Wish I could tell her 
bow to get a chicken out of that what's-its-name. By Jove ! 
I have it That'll please her awfully. (Calling.) Watts, I 
say, Watts. Where the deuce is Watts ? 
(Enter Watts, l. 2 e.) 

Watts. Yes, sir. What is it, sir? 

Bab. How far is the village. Watts ? 

Watts. Near by, sir. 

Bab. {giving him money). Here, go to the shop and buy 
two or three nice chickens ; nice ones, mind. Don't say a 
word to any one. Bring them back here and put them io 
Miss Pattern's what's-its-name — batching machine 
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Watts. Live ones, sir, hof course ? 

Bab. Oh, yes, to be sure. Glad you thought of that, 
Watts. You're a very clever man. Don't know what Pd do 
without you. 

Watts. Thank you, sir. {Going:) 

Bab. But wait. Perhaps she keeps it locked. 

Watts. Ho, no, sir. 

Bab. Are you sure ? 

Watts. Ho, yes, sir. I was looking at it this mornin^, 
sir. 

Bab. All right, then. Hurry ! {Exit Watts, r. u. e.) 
Now, when she finds them there, Miss Pattern will be so 
pleased. She'll never know, you know. Or, even if she did 
know, she'd know I meant to please her. Hello, here's Bet- 
terby. Perhaps he's changed his mind about the swim. 
{Enter Betterby, l. 2 e.) 

Back again, Betterby. Have you decided to take a swim 
after all? 

Bet. No, my dear fellow. I just came back to beg your 
pardon for leaving you so abruptly just now. But I was wor- 
ried about Bidder. I'm afraid he isn't well. 

Bab. So sorry. 

Bet. I hope you don't mind. 

Bab. Oh, but I do, you know. I feel very badly about it 

Bet. But you mustn't feel so. I didn't mean anything 
by it. 

Bab. Oh ! you're only chaffing, then. He isn't ill. 

Bet. Bidder ? Says he is. 

Bab. Then, my dear fellow, of course I feel badly about 
it. Only decent, you know. 

Bet. What is it you feel badly about ? 

Bab. Why, Bidder's being ill, to be sure. 

Bet. But I meant, I hope you don't feel badly about my 
leaving you so abruptly. 

Bab. Oh, not a bit. Rather liked it. I mean, I'm glad 
you did — that is — you know what I mean. 

Bet. Yes, that's all right. Seen my aunt this morning ? 

Bab. Yes, she showed me her what's-its-name. 

Bet. Incubator. 

Bab. Yes, that's it But I say, Betterby, she doesn't 
have much luck, does she ? 

Bet. No, not much. 

Bab. I say, perhaps she doesn't use the right kind of 
bait? 
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Bet. Bait ? 

Bab. Yes ; that's a joke. 

Bet. Joke? Oh, I see. Ha! ha! ha! But Fve got a 
conundrum for you. 

Bab. Oh, I say — don't 

Bet. But this is a new one. Bidder made it up this 
morning. 

Bab. By Jove ! Bidder made one up ! 

Bet. Yes ; it's this. Why is Miss Pattern's incubator 
like — no, hold on. It isn't one of those. What's the dif- 
ference — that's it — what's the difference between George 
Washington and Miss Pattern's incubator ? Give it up ? 

Bab. Yes, I always give 'em up. 

Bet. One was — wait a minute. Let me think. 

Bab. Does Bidder know the answer ? 

Bet. Of course he does. Now I've got it. One had a 
hatchet when he was a chicken, and the other had a chicken 
— no. That isn't it. One was a hatchet when he had — no. 
I'm getting confused. One hatched it when — I'm afraid 
I've forgotten it, but it was a very good one. 

Bab. Yes, should think it might have been ; but I'm not 
much on riddles ; only know one. Why is a sailor on shore 
like a parson on horseback ? 

Bet. I give it up. 

Bab. That's the only one I know. 

Bet. What's the answer ? 

Bab. I don't know. All I know's the riddle, you know. 

Bet. Oh ! 

Bab. I don't care much for riddles, do you ? 

Bet. No, I can't say I do. Miss Pattern, my aunt, vou 
know, is great on riddles, though. Last Sunday she asked 
me why I was like the Hoosac Tunnel. You know what the 
Hoosac Tunnel is, don't you ? 

Bab. It's a — a — tunnel, isn't it ? 

Bet. Yes, that's it. And the answer was, because I was 
the biggest bore in this part of the countrv. 

Bab. Bore ? Oh, yes ; ha ! ha ! ha .' But, I say. Bet- 
terby, that's clever, isn't it? Must remember that. Your 
aunt knows a good deal, doesn't she ? 

Bet. H'm — no. I don't think she knows anything — 

{Enter, c, Miss Pattern, who overhears last remark, 
and Mrs. Betterby, the former holding by the legs a livi 
chicken in each hand.) 
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Miss P. {coming forward quickly y much excited). So I 
don't know anything ! William Betterby, aren't you ashamed 
of yourself ? 

BAB. {aside). She doesn't seem really pleased. 

Bet. Ashamed of myself? Why, auntie? 

Miss P. Why? Why? Don't you trifle with me, Wil- 
liam Betterby. Look at these ! {Holding up chickens,) 

Bet. I see them. They're chickens. 

Miss P. Yes, they're chickens ; and I suppose you thought 
it was funny. I suppose that's your idea of wit. 

Bet. I haven't the least idea what you're talking about, 
auntie. 

Bab. (aside). They seem to be nice chickens, too. 

Mrs. B. I told you Willie wouldn't do such a thing, Aunt 
Pattern. {To her husband,) Aunt Pattern found these 
chickens in her incubator not a moment ago, and she thinks 
you put them there. 

Bet. No, I didn't, auntie, honestly and truly. Perhaps 
you overlooked these when you took out your last batch of 
eggs. 

Miss P. Don't try my temper, William. I am doing my 
best to keep calm. 

Bet. Anyhow, you needn't be angry ; you're two chickens 
better oflf than you were before. 

Miss P. No such thing. Don't you think I know my 
own chickens when I see them ? 

Bab. {eagerly). But, Miss Pattern, you're mistaken. 
They're not your chickens. I told Watts distinctly to buy 
them in the village, and I never knew Watts to — 

Miss P. What ! You told him ? Then it was you who 
had these put into my incubator ? 

Bab. Yes, I did it. But, my dear madam, I thought it 
would please you, and that you'd never know, you know. 

Miss P. {very dignified), Mr. Babburton, you are my 
guest, and I can say no more to you than that I am very 
much surprised. {Exit, c, with chickens,) 

Mrs. B. Mr. Babburton, how could you ! Really, I am 
almost tempted to tell you that it was unkind. Certainly not 
in good taste. {Exit, c.) 

Bet. By Jove, Babburton! how did you dare? Ha! 
ha! ha! You ought to be — ha! ha! ha! — ashamed. I 
wouldn't be in your boots — ha! hal ha! — for a farm. 
(Exit^ c.) 
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Bab. Now, isn't that too bad! I didn't mean to be 
unkind. Damned if I see now why she's so vexed. Oh, 
by Jove ! yes, I do. They're her own chickens 1 Of course 
she couldn't hatch her own chickens over again. But I told 
Watts to buy them. I must see Watts. {Calling,) Watts ! 
Watts 1 

{Enter Watts, l. 2 e., heated and uncomfortable^ 

Bab. (severely). Watts, my man, come here ! Where did 
you get those chickens ? 

Watts. I was just coming to tell you, sir. They only 
had plucked ones at the shop, sir, and on my way back I 
saw some nice ones running about, so I caught a couple, sir, 
and I got very 'ot in consequence, and put them into the hin- 
cubator, as you directed me to, sir. I thought it would save 
time, sir, but I 'ad no idea 'ow 'ard they were to catch, sir. 
Here's the money, sir. 

Bab. Keep it, Watts. You've earned it I suppose it's 
all my own fault. Watts, go to the house, please, and pack 
my portmanteau. 

Watts. Are you going, sir ? 

Bab. Yes, I think I'd better. I'll follow you directly. 

Watts. Very eood, sir. {Going,) 

Bab. {to himself). But the letter to my sister! Miss 
Pattern wanted to know about this B — B — tnis road — they 
all wanted to know. By Jove ! they'll all be pleased. Hold 
on, Watts ! 

Watts. Yes, sir. 

Bab. Unpack my portmanteau ; I've changed my mind. 

Watts. But I 'aven't packed it, sir. 

Bab. Well, unpack it directly you've packed it, then. 

Watts. Very good, sir. {Aside,) I'm afraid he's not 
well. He ought to be at 'ome. {Exit^ L. 2 E.) 

Bab. I suppose Til hear from Laura this afternoon. 
She'll tell me all about the road, of course, and then I can 
tell all these people about it — that is, if they'll listen to me. 
Mrs. Betterby said it was not in good taste. Oh, come! now 
that's hard. I never did a thine that was not in good taste 
in my life — never. Oh, dear me! they're the hardest people 
to please I ever saw. But, by Jove, if I wait to get a letter 
from Laura, I'll have to meet the old lady again ! I know ! 
I'll behave as if she wasn't vexed. But she was vexed — 
deuced vexed. That won't do. I have it I I'll pretend she's 
forgotten all about it, and I'll be very pleasant and bappyi 
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and she'll be very pleasant and happy — perhaps. O Lord ! 
I don't feel really confident. But I would like to go for a 
swim ; don't want to go all alone, though. Bidder's got 
a headache, Betterby never bathes — I mean, swims. I 
wonder if Miss Pattern — Oh, rot! I'm so put out, I can't 
think. I'll go down to the beach anyway. {Exit^ R. 2 e.) 

{Enter Carrie, c, with work-basket, etc.^ followed by 
Bidder, who looks very uncomfortable, Carrie seats her- 
self at table, r., and begins crocheting.) 

Bid. But, my dear little girl, I'm awfully sorry. I really 
would have tola you about Miss Pattern, but I was afraid 
you'd tell some one, and — 

Car. Oh, you were ? 

Bid. {hastily). No, no, no. I don't mean that, Carrie. 
I was afraid Miss Pattern would find out I told you, and then 
she'd think that if I would tell you, I'd tell anybody. 

Car. Oh, she would, would she ? 

Bid. {anxiously). No, no. I don't mean that I mean 
that if I told you^ I thought she'd think that you'd — that is, 
I'd think she oughtn't to have — Don't you think so ? 

Car. Oh, I don't have to think. You're doing all the 
thinking, you know. {Drops ball of worsted,) 

Bid. But, Carrie, dear, what can I do ? 

Car. You might pick up my worsted, Bob, please. 

Bid. {picking up and handing her the worsted). Yes, 
dear ; excuse me. But that wasn't what I meant. What 
can I say, dear ? 

Car. Say anything you please. Bob. Only please say 
something new. 

Bid. Yes, dear, I know ; but I can't think. 

Car. Well, then, let's talk about something else. Speak- 
ing of something new, do you know, I was looking at Mr. 
Babburton this morning, and — 

Bid. Hang Mr. Babburton ! 

Car. Why, Bob, what's poor Mr. Babburton done to you ? 

Bid. Done to me ? Nothing. I'm tired of him. 

Car. And I suppose when you re tired of me, you'll want 
to hang me. 

Bid. {taking one of her hands). But I'll never get tired 
oiyou, dear. 

Car. I can't knit with one hand. Bob dear. (Bidder 
still retains her hand.) But you will get tired of me, unless 
you tell me everything ; or if you don't get tired of me, it 
won't be my fault 
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Bid. But I will ttll you everything. 

Car. Then tell me one thing now. 

Bid. That depends on what it is, dear, of coarse. 

Car. Oh, does it? Excuse me, but I want to crochet 
(Drawing away her hand.) But as I was saying about Mr. 
Babburton — 

Bid. No, no, dear ; I don't mean that Of course, any- 
thing I can tell you. 

Car. Are you sure ? Anything ? 

Bid. Yes, anything. 

Car. How many shares of B. B. & P. has Miss Pattern 
got? 

Bid. Come, come, Carrie, I really can% you know — 

Car. Oh, I don't care — really, not in the least But, do 
vou know, this morning, as I was looking at Mr. Babburton, 
he looked — 

Bid. Three hundred — 

Car. Oh, Bob, dear, he didn't look a day over thirty. 

Bid. Shares — three hundred shares. 

Car. Thank you very much, dear. It's awfully kind 
of you to tell me everything. Come and sit beside me, 
and — 

{Enter Betterby and Mrs. B., c.) 

Bet. I say, Bob, did you hear — ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Mrs. B. O Carrie, such a joke — ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Bid. Let's have it 

Bet. Babburton, your English friend — ha I ha ! ha ! 

Mrs. B. Wait, Willie ; let me tell them. 

Bet. All right ; you tell them. 

Mrs. B. When Aunt Pattern went to her incubator a 
little while ago she found two good-sized chickens in it, and 
of course she was perfectly furious, and started off with a 
chicken in each hand to find Willie ; for she was convinced 
that he did it. Well, she found Willie here with Mr. Bab- 
burton, and immediately pitched into him, hammer and tongs, 
and poor Willie was perfectly innocent all the time. I for- 
get how it happened exactly, but Mr. Babburton finally told 
her that he had done it because — ha ! ha ! ha ! — he thought 
It would please her. 

{All laugh together very much.) 

Bid. Do you suppose he honestly thought she'd suppose 
some of the eggs had hatched ? 

Mrs. B. Yes, I suppose sa 
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Car. Poor, dear man! It's really too bad. I wonder 
where he is. 

Bet. Gone in bathing, I think. 

Car. I do hope he won't drown himself. 

{Enter Miss Pattern, l. 2 e.) 

Miss P. Who's that youVe talking about 1 

Bet. Mr. Babburton. 

Miss P. Humph ! He ought to be drowned, the puppy ! 
I hope you're proud of your friend, Mr. Bidder. He's a nice 
man to get points out of on the stock market ! Points ! 
Points ! I should as soon think of getting points out of a 
piece of putty. Why, he's the most simple, stupid — 

Car. But, Miss Pattern, if he's so stupid, he wouldn't 
think of playing you such a practical joke. He surely hon- 
estly thought it would please you. 

miss p. {trying not to laugh, but gradually laughing more 
and more). It's always just such stupid people who play 
practical jokes, but — ha ! ha ! ha I — there — ha ! ha ! ha ! 
— I can't help it. I must laugh — ha ! ha ! ha ! He's such 
a simpleton. 

{Enter Babburton, r. 2 e., looking very uncomfortable 
and embarrassed, but walking quickly to Miss Pattern, 
and assuming a very vivacious manner^ 

Bab. Ah, Miss Pattern ! This is such a lovely morning 
and this is such a pretty place — sweetly pretty place — with 
all the flowers and the sea and the dear little chickens — I 
mean, dear little — O Lord ! I went down to the shore to 
take a swim. 

Miss P. {coldly). Did you take one? 

Bab. No, I didn't. 

Miss P. {coldly). Why not ? 

Bab. When I got there, I felt so blue, so sorry. Oh, 
Miss Pattern I I'm awfully distressed about those chickens, 
I am, indeed. I really thought — 

Miss P. {kindly). There ! there ! Never mind, Mr. 
Babburton. (Everybody laughs) Perhaps, after all, the 
reason I haven't succeeded in hatching any eggs is because 
the incubator waits until the chickens are ready for market 
before hatching them. 

{Enter Watts, c, bringing a telegram^ 

Watts, Hexcuse me, marm, but 'ere's a telegraphic de- 
spatch for Mr. Bidder, marm. 

Bid. Telegram for me ? Thank you ; must be from the 
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office. {Reads; others^ except Babburton, who detains 
Watts and talks to hinty moving near to him and listen" 
ing.) ** Rumor that B. B. & P. has not succeeded in leasing 
the O. L. & N. Stock gone off two points. Wire us what 
to do." {All look from one to the other in great dismay y 
without saying a word, and then assume attitudes of extreme 
depression. Exit Watts, c.) 

Bab. {looking from one to the other; aside). Dear me ; 
somebody's dead in the family. They don't want me here. 
{Aloud.) Miss Pattern, I see that you and your friends 
have met with a bereavement, so Til just — 

Miss P. No, no, Mr. Babburton. A little unpleasant 
news, that's all. You mustn't think of going away. We'll 
soon be cheerful again. 

{Enter Watts, c, bringing letters.) 

Watts. The mail 'as just harrived, marm, and I thought 
I'd bring it to you. 

Miss P. Thank you, Watts. {Taking letters.) Here's 
one for you, Carrie. {Handing it to her.) Two for you, 
Dolly. {Handing them.) One, two, three, six for you, 
William, and they look suspiciously like bills. {Handing 
them.) And here's a very thick one for Mr. Babburton. 
{Handing it to him.) 

Bab. Thanks. {Aside.) It's from Laura. Now I'll 
please them. 

Miss P. Here's a letter for Thomas Tatterton. I wonder 
who he is? Oh! it's in your care, Mr. Babburton; for- 
warded from New York. 

Bab. Beg pardon ? 

Miss P. Tatterton — Thomas Tatterton ; don't you know 
him.^ 

Bab. No, don't remember — 

Watts {touching his arm). Beg pardon, sir. 

Bab. Oh, yes ; I forgot. It's for Watts. 

Miss P. For Watts > 

Bab. Yes. His real name's Tatterton — that's his real 
name. But I call him Watts. Here, Watts. {Giving him 
the letter; all the others quietly reading letters, Babbur- 
ton opens his and takes out large amount of printed mat- 
ter,) Here we are ! Now, Miss Pollard ! Now, Miss 
Pattern ! This will tell you all about this B. B. & P.) 
(Gives some to Carrie, some to Miss Pattern, Bbttekby, 
Bidder, and Mrs. B.) There I 
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Car, Why, these are time-tables. 

Bio. This is a list of the directors and the last treasurer's 
report 

Miss P. And these are freight-rates and maps. 

Bab. (happily). Yes, everything. I asked Laura, my 
sister, to send everything. 

Bid. And is that how you happen to have these 1 

Bab. (much pleased). Yes. You all wanted to know 
about the railroad, so I wrote to my sister Laura, Mrs. Blake, 
to tell me all about it, and she has sent me these. Laura 
never does anything by halves, you know. She's a jolly girl. 

Miss P. (testilj^. What earthly good do you suppose 
these are ? Everybody can get these. 

Bab. (very much depressed. Bidder and the others^ try^ 
ing not to laugh, turn their backs). Watts, have you un^ 
packed my portmanteau ? 

Watts. Yes, sir. 

Bab. Pack it. 

Watts (picking up a letter which has fallen from Bab- 
burton's envelope). Here is your letter, sir. 

Bab. (reading). "Dear Arthur, I asked my husband 
about the railroad, and he said it would take too long to tell 
me, and gave me these papers, which I send to you. He 
said there would have to be a number of new ones printed 
soon, because his railroad had just bought or leased another 
railroad. I think he called it the O. L. & N." (Turning to 
the others^ in an appealing tone.) My sister says they will 
have to print different ones soon. 

Bid. (stepping up to Babburton eagerly). Does she say 
•why? 

Bab. Yes ; here it is. They have leased another road, 
called the O. L. & N. 

(They all crowd around him much excited.) 

Bid. Excuse me, Babburton, but do you mind — may I 
read it ? 

Bab. Why, certainly, my dear fellow. 

Bid. (reacts letter quickly, throws his arms around Bab- 
burtonY My dear fellow, you're a perfect brick — You're 
an angel in disguise ! 

Bab. What have I done ? 

Bid. What have you done ? YouVe made us all the hap- 
piest people in the world. (Turns to Carrie and takes 
both her hands.) Now, dear, we need not wait any longer, 
need we ? 
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Car. Not if you will tell me everything. 

Bet. We'll soon be all right now, Dolfy. 

Mrs. B. Yes, dear, and back in our own house. 

Miss P. And I shall not have to worry about anything 
but my incubator. 

Bab. Pm glad you're all pleased. But, do you know, I 
would rather buy shares in this O. L. & N. 

All. Why ? 

Bab. Oh I it's a so much nicer name for a railroad. But 
I am glad you're pleased. {To audience,) Are you pleased ? 

CURTAIN. 



Popular Plays 



THE COUNTRY MINISTER 

A Comedy Drama in Five Acts 
By Arthur Lewis Tuhbs 
Eight males, five femalts. Costumes, modem ; scenery not difficult 
Plays a full evening. A very sympathetic piece, of powerful dramatic in* 
terest; strong and varied comedy relieves the serious plot. Ralph Un> 
derwood, the minister, is a great part, and Roxy a strong soubrette ; all 
parts are good aiid fuU of opportunity. Clean, bright and strongly recom- 
mended. Prictt 2J cents 

THE TEASER 

A Rural Comedy in Three Acts 

By Charles S. Allen / 

Four male, three female characters. Scene, an easy interior, the 
for all three acts ; costumes, modem. Plays an hour and a half. An ad< 
mirable play for amateurs, very easy to get up, and very effective. Uraliah 
Higgins, a country postman, and Drusilla Todd are capital comedy pait^ 
intnxlucing songs or specialties, if desired. Plenty of incidental fun. 
Price ^ 2S cents 

THE HERO OF THE GRIDIRON 

A College Comedy in Five Acts 

By EsUlle Cook 

Nine male, four^female characters and supernumeraries. Costnmei, 

modem ; scenery, easy interiors and exteriors, not essential. PlajfS about 

^wo hours. A successful farce suited to co-educational and other colleges; 

very easy and remarkably effective in performance. Can be played onlj 

on paysient of a royalty of ^^5.00 for each performance to the author. 

J^ice, 25 cents 

MOSE 

A Comedy in Three Acts 
By C W. MUes 
Eleven males, ten females. Scenery, two interiors; costumes, modenii 
Plays an hour and a half. A lively college farce, full of the true college 
spirit. Its cast is large, but many of the parts are small and inddentaL 
Introduces a good deal of singing, which will serve to lengthen the per- 
formance. The inevitable football is an element of its story, but its 
strongest dramatic interest does not depend upon this. Recommended 
highly for co-educational colleges. 

jyice, 1$ cents 

Sent, post-faidt on receipt of price, by 

BA;KER, 5 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
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THE COLONEL'S MAID 

A Comedy in Three Acts 

By C, Leona DalrympU 

Author ef**Thi Time of His Life^ ''The Land of Night,** etc. 

Six males, three females. G)stumes, modern ; scenery, two interiors. 
Plays a full evening. An exceptionally bright and amusing comedy, full 
of action ; all the parts good. Capital Chinese low comedy part ; two 
first-class old men. This is a very exceptional piece and can be strongly 
recommended. ./VfV^, 2^ cents 

CHARACTERS 

Colonel Robert Rudd, a widower of 1 

ColoneI RiCHAi^ BYRD.a widower) ntortally antagordstk. 

of South Carolina J 

Bo^Rtod^^^^ } ^'^^ antagonistic as their respective fathers. 
Mrs. J. John Carroll, a widow, and Colonel Rudd^s sister^ 

in-law, 

JULIA Carroll, her daughter. 
I ED Graydon, a young gentleman of exceedingly faulty memory* 
Mr. James Baskom, Colonel Rudd s lawyer. 
Chimg-ah-ling, the Chinese cook, a bit impertinent hut by far the 
most important individual in the cast, 
SYNOPSIS 
Act I. — Early morning in the kitchen of the Rudd bachelor 
establishment. 

Act II.— The Rudd library, five days later. 
Act III.— The same. Evening of the same day. 

BREAKING THE ENGAGEMENT 

A Farce in One Act 

By W. C. Barker 

Two males, one female. CDstumes, modern ; scene, an interior. Plays 

twenhr minutes. A quick playing little piece suitable for vaudeville use. 

Very bright and snappy and strongly recommended. 

Price ^ IS cents 

A PAPER MATCH 

A Farce in One Act 
By E. W. Burt, M. D. 
Two males, two females. Costumes, modem ; scene, an interior. Plays 
thirty-five minutes. Four rustic characters, all good. The heroine ad- 
vertises for a husband and gets her aunt's old beau to their mutual horroi^ 
Very iiumyi easy and efiiective. Price, i^ cents 



New Plays and Entertainments 

MISS FEARLESS & CO. ' 

A Comedy in Three Acts 

By Beik Marshall Locke 
Tea females. Scenery, two interiors; costumes modem. Plays a foil 
eTening. A bright and interesting play full of action and incident. Can be 
strongly recommended. All the parts are good. Sarah Jane Lovejoy, Katie 
0'G)nnor and Euphemia Addison are admirable character parts, and Miss 
Alias and Miss Alibi, the « silent sisters," offer a side-splitting novelty. 
Price f 2 J cents 

MRS. BRIGGS OF THE POULTRY YARD 

A Comedy in Three Acts 

By Evelyn Gray Whiting 
Four males, seven females. Scene, an interior; costumes modem. A 
domestic comedy looking steadfastly at the « bright side " of human 
affiiirs. Mrs. Briggs is an admirable part, full of original humor and 
quaint sayings, and all the characters are full of opportunity. Simply but 
effectively constructed, and written with great humor« Plays two hours. 
Price ^ 2J cents 

SCENES IN THE UNION DEPOT 
A Humorous Entertainment in One Scene 

By Laura M, F arsons 

Twenty-four males, eighteen females and eight children, but can be 

plaved by less if desired. Scenery unimportant ; costumes modem. FqU 

of humorous points and chances to introduce local hits. Plays from aa 

hour ap« according to specialties introduced. 

Price f 2S cents 

A MODERN SEWING SOCIETY 
An Entertainment in One Scene 

By O. W. Gleason 
Fourteen females. G)stumes modern ; no scenery required. Hay be 
easily presented on a bare platform. Plays forty-five minutes. A hih 
morous picture of this much-abused institution, briskly and vivaciously 
written and full of « points." Its characters offer a wide variety of op 
ptrtmi^ for local hits and satire of local characters and *rTt'tn1iffm> 
Price f ij cents 






THE HAGISIKillS f»~ «" n»re. am* »relT. >>»]«. Ibw 
^" ** females, Gostnmes, modan; wtmitrf, all 
iatwlor. Flays trohoDTs and abaU. 

IBE NOTORIODS MBS. EBBSHITO ^•;"ll:.«'rfLlt::. 

Goitmnes, modem ; scenery, all Interiors PL* ys a full eyenlng. 

THF PBAFIffiATP ^lAyinFourAcU deyen males, liTe females. 
iiu, lAViMVAii^ Scenery, three interiors, rather elaborate; 
oostnmes, modem. Plays a fall eyening. 

THE SCDOOLHISTRESS f^^eJ^ Three Acts. Ninemales,seyen 
«u>4 k^uvvmyiM>wm.^«4M^ females. CkMtunes, modem ; scenery, 
three interiors. Plays a fall eyening. 

THE SECOND MRS. TANQOERAY ^J^lTu^^. ^T 

tomes, modem ; scenery, three interiors. Plays a fall eyening. 

SWEET LATENDEB ^™^y ^ Three Acts. Seyen males, foar 
tJTTLi&iA i^itfi4iivi4A fgnj^gg^ Scene, a single interior ; costames, 

modem. Plays a fall eyening. 

THE TIMES ^™^7 ^ ^^^^ lL9tB, Six males, seyen females. 
Scene, a single interior; oostomes, modem. Plays a 
fall eyening. 

THE WEAKEB SEX ^^™®^y ^ Three Acts. Eight males, eight 
females. Costumes, modem ; scenery, two 
Interiors. Plays a fall eyening. 

A WIFE WITHOUT A SMILE ^•^J *^,^r ^TJ^^"" 

Mm Tf>m>4 iT>«uvva a ^iiua<a« males, f OUT females. Costames, 
Modem ; scene, a single interior. Plays a fall eyenkig. 
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AS Yflfl I flTF IT Comedy in Five Acts. Thirteen males, four 
tkiJ IWU t^Ukh Ml females. Costumes, picturesque ; scenery, va- 
ried. Plays a full evening. 

CAMIT I F I^^*™* ^^ ^''^o Acts. Nine males, five females. Cos- 
ViUnUflyl^ tumes, modern ; scenery, varied. Plays a full evening. 

INIlAMAtt ^^y ^^ yi^Q Acts. Thirteen males, three females. 
^UlUVJn iU\ Scenery varied ; costumes, Greek. Plays a full evening. 

MAVY STIIAttT Tragedy in Five Acts. Thirteen males, four fe- 
iiliil\l ij iUAAl males, and supernumeraries. Costumes, of the 
period , scenery, varied and elaborate. Plays a full evening. 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE SStr^^erf^'mlJS: ^oX^^ei; 

picturesque ; scenery varied. Plays a full evening. 

VirHPT IFII ^^y *^ ^^® Acts. Fifteen males, two females. Scen- 
l\lVllL<Mi4il ery elaborate ; costumes of the period. Plays a full 
evening. 

THF If I VAT S Co™^<^y ^^ ^ye Acts. Nine males, five females. 
IIII4 nilALtD Scenery varied; costumes of the period. Plays a 
full evening. 

SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER SSlt?oi?f?J^iet"l;=e„'e^^ 

rled ; costumes of the period. Plays a full evening. 

TWELFTH NIGHT: OR, WHAT YOC WILL ?r'^eil"m2i! 

three females. Costumes, picturesque ; scenery, varied. Plays a 
full evening. 
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Jl. 01. Pinero's Plays 

Price, 50 events emch 



TIf It A M A 7nitf Q Farce in Three Acts. Seven males, fiye fe- 
rn IlCi tUnJiLiAJntj males. Gostumes, modern; scenery, not 
difflonlt. Plays a full eyenuig. 

THE CABINET MINISTER SS2. 'Su.?"j;„da":;: S? 

tamM, modem sodety ; scenery, three interiors. Plays a full eyening* 

|\Al|f\V nil^lT Pfti'ooii^ Three Aots. Seven males, four fe- 
I/Am#I Aflvik males. CkMtomes, modern; scenery, tvointe- 
riort* Plays two hours and a half. 

THE GAY LORD QUEX S."2£2ir'^«S^| 

■oenery, two interiors and an exterior. Plays a fall evening. 

UTC UATTCr IN nPnVD OomedyliilV>tiri^eto. Nine males, 
IUJ nUUDCi U% UnUEiK four f«nal«k Oostnmes, modern; 
Mantry, three interiors* Plays a full ereniag. 

TUT uhnnV UriDCV Oomedy In Three Acts. Ten males, 
inEi nUOOl nUliOEi Aye females. Costumes, modern; 
foenery easy. Plays two hours and a half. 

IP to l>rama in Five Acts. Seven males, seven females. Costnmes, 
il^i^ modem ; scenery, three interiors. Plays a fall evening. 

LADY BOUNTIFUL SSal'^"c^^5.'o5K?^''!S2^ 

•ry, four interiors, not easy, plays a full evening. 

I VTTY ^i^*^™* ^^ Four Aots and an Epilogue. Ten males, five 
liEil 1 1 females. Oostumes, modem; scenery oomplioated. 
plays a full evening. 

TIIli liAPICTD ATI? Farce in Three Aots. Twelve males, 
IIU mitUlOlIUilEi four females. Oostumes, modem; 
ioenery, all interior. Plays two hours and a half. 
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CHAEACTEBS. 

Robert Gray, a bachelor of forty ; a well-to-do man of the workL 
Herbert Gray, his nephew, say twenty-thra,. 
Jane Bapnard, engaged to Robert Gray ; young, — say twenty* 
Miss Gray, elder sister of Robert Gray, a maiden lady. 

TlME^— At night; say lo o'clock, P. 11 
Pbriod.— The present 

COSTUMES. 

Evening dress, except for Herbert Gray at second entrance. He Is 
then in travelling costume. 
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Scene. — Library in Robert Gray's house; comfortably fur* 
nished. Double door at c; door at R. P.; open fire; 
library table not far frofn fireplace^ on which is a glass 
vase containing a single large white rose. As the curtain 
rises, Robert Gray is discovered, apparently asleep in an 
arm-chair in front of the fire. A screen stands behind his 
chair, so arranged that he is visible to the audience, f «/ not 
to the actors. One hand is hanging listlessly over the arm 
of the chair {the arm toward the audience), and as he holds 
the book, one finger marks the place where he has been read" 
ing. He has a red rose in his button-hole. 

Enter Miss Gray, c. She is carrying a silver tray on which 
are a decanter, glass, sugar-bowl, hot water, b*c. 

Was Ghray {coming down. Her voice is high and nasal; 
her manner of speaking is deliberate but complaining), Rob- 
ert, dear, here are your things. I really don't know whether the 
water is hot enough or not ; I can only say that I begged the 
cook, once more, to try and have it right. {Setting down the 
tray and arranging the different articles,) I do my best — I 
don't see what more I can do than to beg the cook to be careful. 
You haven't the least idea how hard it is nowadays to get 
anything done. And that reminds me, Robert dear, that I am 
afraid the laundress is thinking of giving warning, on account 

of your shirts. You know, Robert dear, you do wear 

{Looking about her,) Why ! Where is Robert dear ! {Looks 
behind the screen, sees Robert Gray, and continues without 
exhibiting any surprise,^ You do wear a great many shirts. 
Couldn't you get along with less ? {Pause.) Robert ! {Pause,) 
Robert, dear ! {Pause.) He's asleep. Robert dear is getting 
old. A man always begins to show his age when he falls asleep 
in the evening. {Sighs,) Dear me ! He is about to take a 
great risk in manning Jane Barnard. She's such a very young 
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girl ! I do hope hell be happy with her. But, still, he b tak- 
ing a great risk. And he really ought not to let her go out 
alone, of an evening, with such a young man as Bertie, even if 
he is our nephew. Robert,^^ dear ! {JPaust:^ And even if it is 
to see pictures. It's all very well to think that seeing pictures 
is a perfectly safe pastime for young people, but Fve seen pict- 
ures that Robert, dear ! Q^ause^) Yes, he's asleep. 

{Sighs.) [Brit R. 

Bob^ QftKj {still in chair j after waiting until the door 
has closed — indulgently). Good night, Ellen. 

[Pause, during which Robert Gray yawns^ stretches^ 
and settles himself comfortably. 

E&ter jAXiiL, followed by H. Gray, She enters rapidly, evi- 
dently much overcome by emotion* He follows her anxiously. 
As she comes down, she hastily glances about the room, enul 
stops at c. 

H. Gray {taking her hand). Jennie ! Forgive me. Fkase 
forgive me. I could not helj) it. I love you so ! 

jane {panting). Oh, Bertie, Bertie ! This is horrible 1 You 
ought not 

H. Gray {interrupting), I know, I know. I feel like a jper- 
fect cad, Jennie. I hadno right to speak, but I could not help 
ft. And now that I have said it, I must, i will ask you. D9 
you love him ? 

Jane {reproachfully). Oh Bertie 1 How can you ask me ? 
Of course I — I — ^love — Mr. Gray. Everybody loves him. 

H. Graj. Yes, I know — ^but do you love him, really^-as I 
love you r 

Jane (pulling away), Dont ! Don't ! Yes, I do — ^I mean — 
I think — I — Oh ! Please, go away. 

H. (Iray. But, Jennie ; think. Think what It all means. If 
you are to marry him you must know that you love him. You 
must 

Jane {pushing him from her). Please t Don*t I I cannot 
talk to you. Go away. 

H. Gray. A moment, dean Be patient with me one mo- 
ment. Sit down and let me tell you. I promise to be quiet. I 
will not even touch your hand again. {Drawing away from 
her.) But I must explain — now that I have said what I nave. 
There. {She sits.) Jennie, my darling — I have tried sp hard 
not to speak 1 All these weeks I have been here I have tried to 
keep my secret because Uncle Bob has been so eood to me. I 
felt like a traitor to think of loving you. Now f have told you 
I love you. I couldnt help it, Jennie. When I remembered 
that in an hour I should be going miles and miles away from 
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you, going back to Uncle Bob's ranche — ^when, as I helped you 
uJfie tvff your wrap downslairs^^-^-when I touched your cheek— 
ah, Jennie, I couldn*i help it. The words came in spite of me. 
Try as I might, I couldn't have kept them back. Now they are 
sanL You know that I love you — ^and I feel like a sneak. But 
since I have said them, tell me, tell me truly, Jennie — do you 
love Uncle Bob ? Look into your heart. Do you love him as a 
woman should love the man she is to wed ? (Pause,) Think, 
dear. Does your whole heart want him ? Him alone ? 

Jane {sobbing), I don^ know — I don't know. 

H* Gray. Then you don't love him — you can't love him. 

Jane. But I have promised him. 

H* Gray, Yes, I know. But who would be the first man in 
the world to say that such a promise should be broken ? Unde 
Bob himself. Who would be the last man to wish to make a 
girl unhappy ? Uncle Bob. I would not say this, dear, except 
that you say you don't know whether you love him. If you 
really loved him you would know. When we were boy and girl 
together you used to love me. Didn't you ? 

Jane. Oh, I don't know. Please leave me now. 

H. €taray. No, Jennie* I can't leave you so. I love you, I 
love you. Think how hard it is for me. 

Jane. Think how hard it will be for him. 

fi. fliay. But he's such an easy-going, unselfish old chap. 
He's so good-natured. But I won't ask you to decide now. Tell 
me before I start — tell me in half an hour, when I come down- 
stairs again. 

Jane. But I 

H. Gray. No^ no. Think of it Don't decide yet. Wait 
until I come bade Then, if I may hope*«-^o matter how litde 
— give me some sign before I start Give me one of those roses 
(poiniing to those in her corsage), when you say "Good-bye." 

Jane. No, no. He gave me these. 

H. Gray (g^ncing about the room). Then give me that 
white one, in the vase. x 

JaMk No. He gave me that, too. I can't Bertie, I can't 
Let me go. 

H. Gray. Well, do this, then : When I come back here I 
will look at that vase. If the white rose is still there, I shall 
know you refuse to think of me again. But if I find a red one 
there in its place, I shall hope, (^he starts to interrupt,) No. 
Don't say a word. It rests with you to decide. 

{Exit hurriedty, c. 
[JAKX throws herself down beside a chair and buries her head 

in ike cushions. Pause. R. GHAY lets fall the book he has 

hem kokUngj jANS ei^riugi te herfeei. 
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Jane. What was that ! 

[IVaiks to tAe screen; looks around it and sees K. G.; 
exclaims J he rubs his eyes and looks about him j 
seeing her, 

B« Gray. Hello, little girl ! That you ? Have a good time 
looking at the pictures ? Eh ? 

Jane. Have you been asleep, Mr. Gray ? 

B. Chny. Come, come, come ! {Rises,) What did I tell you 
rd do to you if you persisted in calling me Mr. Gray ? {Taking 
her face in his hands.) H'm ? Didn't I say that for every 
time you called me Mr. Gray Fd cut you off one new bonnet just 
as soon as we were married ? Eh ? 

Jane. Yes. 

B. Gray. Well, do you think I want to go trapesing round 
with a wife with a shawl over her head ? 

Jane. Were you asleep ? 

B. Gray {still holding her face). Well, go on, 

Jane. What do you mean ? 

B. Gray, Say Robert. 

Jane. Were you asleep, R — Robert ? 

B. Chny, Ah ! Well, my dear little woman, that's a question. 
Sit down, and Til tell you something. {Moves his own chair 
towards front, and places an ottoman beside it, for her, ^ They 
sit. He has taken up the book he let fall,) But first you must 
tell me something. If a fellow has a dream, is he asleep ? 

Jane, What do you mean ? 

B. Gray. Well, I'll tell you. While I was sitting, looking at 
the fire, perhaps a half-hour ago, the last two lines of an old 
poem kept running in my head. I couldn't remember the other 
lines. I am afraid your gray-headed old lover has spent more 
time at the club and at dinner parties, than he has spent reading 
poetry. However, I made up my mind that, since I was about 
to be married to a beautiful young woman who, I suppose, 
keeps posted on poetry, Fd better look that poem up and nail 
it on the spot — just for a starter in my poetical education, you 
know. So I got this book from the shelf, and sat down again to 
read. 

Jane. Could you find the poem ? 

B. Gray. Could I find the poem ! Why, my dear child, you 
seem to think I can't find anything in a book. I can find the 
wedding service in the Prayer Book, Still, although I could, 
doubtless, have found the poem, I didn't — and I'll tell you why. 
I was trying to recall the name. I looked into the fire, and there 
I saw the faces of two or three old gray-haired bachelors, like 
myself, all staring at me — ^faces of fellows I know at the club. 
I looked at them for a minute, and said, ** How are you "—I 
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hate a man who^s bashful about saying «« How are you *' to 
another man — and then they began to talk. One said, " Better 
not read the rest, old man." Another fellow said, " Let well 
enough alone, Bob," and the third fellow — Oh I know who he 
ivas, I recognized him — he nudged the other fellows and whis- 
pered, " Let him read it, let him read it." That put me on my 
mettle, and I said to myself I'd read it if I felt like it, and be 
hanged to 'em. Just then the book fell from my hands, and 
there you stood, peeping round the corner of the screen, looking 
as if you'd heard every word of it, and wondered if I had. 

Jane. What were the last two lines, Mr.— er — Robert ? 

B. Gray. Oh, I don't believe you want to hear them. 

Jane. Yes, I do. 

B. Gray. How much ? 

Jane. Ever so much. 

B. Gray. That's a good deal. H'm. Well, 111 make a bar. 
^rain with you. Ill tell you the last two lines, if you will promise 
to read me the rest of the poem. What do you say ? Is it a go ? 

Jane. Yes. 

B. Gray. All right Done with you — ^that is, on that point 
The last .two lines were : {His manner changes to grave^ and 
he strokes her hair gently^ as he recites the tines.) 



But I will do my best a gude wife to be. 
For Auld Robin Gray, he b kind to me." 



(He watches her narrowly, as he hands her the book.) Now, 
little woman, hunt up the poem, and let's have it. (lie settles 
back in his chair j Jennie has taken the book mechanically / 
she is evidently agitated. Pause.) Well, Jennie, dear, I'm 
ready. 

Jane. I don't need the book. I know the verses. 

B. Gray. By Jove ! You don't say so I So much the better. 
Recite them, dear. 

Jane {much distressed). Dear Mr. Gray — well, then, Robert 
dear — I — I — ^you — ^you wouldn't like it 

B. Gray {stroking her head). Why not, little woman ? 

Jane. It is very sad. 

B iktKj {gravely). Then the sooner we have it over with 
the better. Eh ? 

Jane. Must I ? 

B. Gray. Yes, dear, you promised. 

Jane {.reciting, softly. As she proceeds she becomes more 
and more affected). 
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•« Wh^n the sh'feep are in (he fdTd, and the ky6 i* at hame. 
When a* £he weary wdrld to dieiep are gahe, 
Th6 waes o* my heart fa* in showers ffae my e*e, 
While mf gudeman He^ Sound by me. 

Young Jamie lo'ed me weel and sought me for his bride. 
But saving a crown he had naething else beside ; 
To mak the crowii a pound my Jamie gaed to sea, 
And the crown and the pound they were baith for me. 

He. hadna iDeen awa' a week but only t>ya, 

When my mith'er slie fell sick, arid the cow was stown awa* ; 

My father brak his arm — niy Jamie at the sea — 

And Auld Robin Gray came a-courting me. 

My father couldna work, my mither couldna spin, 
I toiled day and night, but their bread I couldna win ; 
Auld Rob maintained them baith, and wi' tears in his e'e. 
Said ' Jennie, for their sake^, will you marry me ? ' 

My heart it said na, and I looked for Jamie back, 
but hard blew the winds, and his ship was a wrack ; 
His ship it was a wrack — why didha Jamie dee ? " 

(Ai this point she breaks down completely and sobs aloud^ 
her face against his knee. He waits until she is quiets then 
says, very gently >^ 

B, Gra^. " And wherefore was I spared to cty « wae is me ! ' " 
Never mmd, Jennie dear — never mind. I know the rest of the 
story. It all comes back to me now — ^how the poor girl, alter 
she was married to the old chap, met Jamie alive and well — 
and they still loved each other — and they had to live it down. I 
remember it all. You were right, it was sad — beastly sad. But, 
my darling little womah, just think for a moment what a pity 
it would be, what a great pity it would be for a sweet, bright, 
pretty, trim little girl who knows poetry so well and who recites 
it so — er — pretty well, to be spared to cry «« Wae is me ! " Of 
course there's no " Jamie " in our case, now, but these *' Jamies " 
are thick as thiieves and there's no telling when one of 'em may 
have served his time and turn up again. However, we won't 
talk about that. But since we are on the subject of «* Auld 
Robin Gray " {he raises her gently and puts his arm about 
her), we might as well exhaust it We'll just walk up and down 
a bit, and discuss the old chap and his young wife as if that 
Jonah of a Jamie had never been bom. Now (they walk slowly 
across the stage, his arm about her), you are twenty and I am 
— ^well, call it foity for convenience in figuring. So I am twice 
as old as you are. Therefore, you see, when you get to be forty 
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— not old for a woman, you know — I shall be, let me see, eighty 
— and that's 

Jaaie {smiling through her tears). Oh Robert ! How ridicu- 
lotis ! You'll only be 

S. Gray {interrupting^ Never mind. Eighty is near enough. 
It's best, too, to figure on the safe side. Now at eighty I prob- 
ably won't have a tooth to my name — I mean except when I am 
in full dress. 

Jane. Oh, Robert ! Please don't talk that way about your- 
self. You'd never be as 

K. Gray {stopping short and holding her at arm*s length). 
Look here, young woman, you don't seem to understand the age 
of man. Do you know that even now I have to sit down when 
I pull on my trousers ? 

Jaii6. Oh, Robert ! 

A. Gray. And by the time you are a fine, healthy, middle- 
siged woman, I shan't have a leg left to — er — to pull onto ? 

J1U16. Oh, Robert ! 

B. Gray. Oh, you don't half know, yet, I'm a terrible fellow 
apart from my age. Let me tell you just one instance — ^shirts ! 
I'tti a devil of a fellow on shirts. I'm a lightning-change-artist. 
Now I think of it, while I was asleep — I mean in my vision — one 
of those chapSr— or somebody — said no laundress would live with 
me unless I wbre fewer shirts — and I won't. Not for the 
youngest woman that walks. Then what would happen ? Our 
laundress would leave. Then what ? Our cook would have to 
wa^h and cook. So she'd leave. Then what ? Our chamber- 
niaid would have to cook, wash, and chambermake — if that's the 
right root — and then shed\t2^wt ; and then, then, my wife would 
have to know it all — and from bitter experience. Ah, Jennie ! 
Jennie ! think of these withering details ! and all because I 
would not wear fewer shirts. And I wouldn't — I sWear I 
wouldn't — not if they gave me the Garden of Eden to do it in. 

Jane {.laughing). Oh, Bob ! You dear old 

B. Gray, {sudden change of manner ; takes her hands). 
But there is one little thing, Jennie, sweet g^irl, that my wife 
must do, or she shall be no wife for me. She must love me with 
the heart of her very soul — in spite of my gray hairs, in spite of 
itiy age, in spite of all the «* Jamies " in the world. Perhaps that 
is more than my little woman bargained for. {She starts to 
speak,) No, no ! Don't say a word. Wait for a time — a 
week, a month, a year, if your heart is puzzled — it's a very young 
he&rt yet, ahd the problem is a deep ohe. But remember this, 
my dear one — decide as you may, Robert Gray will be just as 
kind to you — {aside) and, God help him, just as fond of you. 
{Aloud, with sudden change to gay manner.) But now for a 
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bit of news. You know what a faithful, dear good chap Bertie 
has been to me. His hard work has made my ranche property 
valuable. And now I am going to make him a present before 
he goes. I'll tell you why. Bertie is poor. He will want to be 
getting married. He can't help it, you know, because matri- 
mony is a very contagious affair. It goes through a household like 
the grip — and leaves you with, the Lord knows what, too, some- 
times. So I have decided to make Bertie a present, outright, of 
the ranche and all belonging to it. (She starts toward kim in 
admiration,) No, no ! I can afford it. And now 1 must run 
upstairs for a moment, to sign the deed. I'll give it to him be- 
fore he goes. {Starts to go,) Cheer up, little girl. Think hard 
and true. {She is seated on sofa, L. ; buries her face in her 
hands. He is going ; stops suddenly.) By Jove, that white 
rose is a beauty. I think Til steal it — no, I'll swap — fair ex- 
change, you know. {Removes the red rose from his button^ 
hole, exchanges with the white one, leaving the red rose in the 
vase. She scarcely notices him.) [Ezity R. 

\After a moment Jane rises and walks toward the table. She 

is much agitated. She sees the red rose in the vase. Real" 

izes what has happened. At this moment H. Gray's voice 

is heard, off stage, calling " All right. Aunt Ellen, DotCt 

think of coming down. Good-bye,^* Jane steps quickly to 

the vase, takes the red rose and places it with those in her 

corsage. Looks wildly about her, 

Jane. Oh, if I only had a white one ! 
[Enter H. Gray, c, dressed for travelling. He comes down. 

Jane is standing at l., her back to him. He looks at the 

vase, 

H. Gray {pointing to vase), Jennie, the vase is empty. That 
is no answer, 
[Enter R. Gray, at r. He has a paper in his hand. Pause. 

Thetp Jane goes quickly to him, snatches the white rosefrotn 

his coat and puts it in the vase. Tableau, 

B. Gray {crossing to H. Gray, and holding out his hand). 
Good-bye, Bertie, my boy. I meant to drive down with you, 
but — I — I can't now. {Hands him the paper,) Here. Read 
that when you get on the train. Good-bye, my Doy. God bless 
you. ( Tihrit H. Gray^ c; to Jane, holding out his arms.) My 
darling ! {She rushes to him,\ 

Jane {after a pause j still in his arms), Robert dear, were 
you really asleep ? 

B. Gray, Never mind, little woman. I am awake now- 
awake to a great joy. 

CURTAIN. 



A Novelty 



THE VILLAGE POST-OFFICE 

AS KBrTBBTAINHXNT IK ONE 80BHB 

Bj^ Jes&ie J. KeBey 

TwentY-two males and twentr females are called for If fhe fnll text if 
ased, bat the piece is so arranged that one person may take several parts 
and some characters may be omitted, if desired. Scenery easy ; the stage is 
merely arranged so as to roughly indicate a country store and post-office in 
one. Costumes are rural andfunny. Plays a fnll evening. A side-eplitting 
novelty, full of "sood lines" and comical incident and character. One 
eontinuous laugh from beginning to end. Strongly recommended for all 
cases where fun is desired and not culture. Suited for ohnroh < ' ' ' 
ments or general use J very wholesome and clean. 

Price, ^ centi 
CHARACTERS 



WIUIJAM JOdTBB, pot AnOlisr. 
Jbbusht Johxs, Ma tMis, 
ISLYZABYnm JOHXS, th«tr doMakttr, 

just home from boarmg tehoot, very 

qgreeied. 
James Hbnbt Jonbs, their ton, about 

sixteen peon of of/e; a grten cou$Ury 

boy, 
GoLOinEL Gibson, big atory-teUer, 
Joseph BjovrsBOis^biggeratoryA^aer, 
Silas Habdhack, atill bigger aiory 

teller, 
Deaoon Slocttm, horae trader* 
lazY Ask Slocum, hia wife. 
Betsey Winslow, dreaamaker, 
Bbv. Tobias Dusenbebbt. 
Bbuben Rioks, who atuUera, 
SusAK Smith, who helpa Mra, Jemot, 
Widow Gbay, 
Lee Snro, a CMnaman, 
Mbs. Joseph BoBnrsoir. 
Maby Ann Stedman, deqf, 
Oybus Depew, toumphilanthropiat, 
Samanth Y Depew, hia wife. 
BlANDY Bakeb, believer in Woman's 

Righia. 
^B aAKBB» her wmk faiiftaiid 



Patbiok CMuluoav. 

I>OCTOB DOIiLTVEB. 

Delilah MABTur . 

Mbs. Bbiogs, who has neeni^ i 

from the city. 
Olaudius Bbioos, hereon. 
Kobah Cassidy, Mrs, Brigg^ hirei 

girl, 

Italian. 

Jonathan Abnbb, I j^ haveviaUed 

Cynthia Abneb, j •ww^ •^•'"™ 

^city, 
Mabthy Reynolds, a eon\foHtn§ 
_friend, 

Hans SohnbidEb, a German. 
Fbancis St. Glaib Biqelow, ageni ; 

very dudiah. 
Matildy Hoxib, who knows aU I4f 



Zbke Hines, who isnU 
Henby Withbow, " 
Katie Dusenbebby, 
Annie Qoodwin, 
Bobbie Robinson^ 
Jennie Bbown, 
Johnnie Doluvbb 
MabySlooum, 



AS YOU LIKE IT 

By William ShaJcespeare 



Scenery varied ; eostunes of the period. 

, „ Iff version of this great play, baseid upon 

the prompt-book of Miss Julia Marlowe. Offers an admirably selected and 



jPbarteen ma^fff, four females. 
Plays a full evenins. A new Acting versions 



I great ] 
ladmira 
wrriHi««u b«zt,aBdample business, following the best usage of the best Mtem 
Btoommandea as the standard acting copy of this play for all osetL 



i>fim»J6malt 



New Rural Plays 



VALLEY FARM 
A Drama in Four Acts 

By Arthur Lewis Tubbs 
Six males, six females. Scenery, two interiors and an exterior. Cos- 
tumes modern. This plav is powerfully emotional, but is relieved by 
plenty of humor. An admirable play for amateurs, very sympathetic in 
theme, and with lots of good parts. Hetty is a strpng lead, and Perry 
Deane and Silas great parts; while Azariah, Lizy Ann Tucker and Ver- 
bena (ne luU of fun. Plays a full evening. 
Price ^ 2S cents 

WILLOWDALE 
A Play in Three Acts 

By Arthur Lewis Tubbs 
Seven males, five females. Scenery, two easy interiors; oostames 
modem. This is a play of exceptional interest and power. Its combina- 
tion of humor and emotional interest makes it almost certain to please any 
audience. Admirably suited for amateur performance, all the parts being 
good. Godfrey is an admirable heavy part, Joel, Lem and Simon capitu 
character parts, Mis^ Hazey a novel eccentric bit, and Oleander a port ol 
•creaming comedy. Plays two hours and a quarter. 
Price^ 2S cents 

DOWN IN MAINE 
A Drama in Four Acts 

Bj Charks Townsend 
Eight male» four female characters. This charming play ii Bfr. 
Townsend's masterpiece. There are no villains, no « heroics,*' no tangled 
plot nor sentimental love-scenes ; yet the climaxes are strong, the action 
brisk, and the humor genial, and the characters strongly drawn. Can be 
played in any hall ; scenery, of the easiest sort No shifting during any 
act Properties, few and simple ; costumes modem. Plays a full evening 
Strongly recommended. 

F^ke, 2S cents 

BAR HAVEN 
A Comedy in Three Acts 

By Gwdan K May 

Six males, five females. Costumes modem; scenery, two inlerion 

and an exterior, not difficult. Plays two hours. An excellent piece, 

cleverly mingling a strongly serious interest with abundant humor. Offers 

a great variety of good parts of nearly equal opportunity. Admirably 

1 lor amalemr peribrmance, and strongly recommended, 

iyk€,^€emU 



New Plays 



BELLE, THE TYPEWRITER GIRL 

OR, THE VAMPIRES OP CHICAGO 

A PLAY IN FIVE ACTS 

By Bernard Francis Moore 

Five male, two female oharaot«r0. Ck>9tiime8, modem ; scenery, four easy 
interiors. Flays two hours. Hebrew comedv part. An easy melodrama of 
tturilling intereat, well within the oapacity of inexperienced amatenxs. la* 
terest strongly dramatic ; good heavy parts, and a ohasee for lots of actinia 



Prke^ 25 cents 
CHARACTERS 



John RA3n>ALL, n returned diamond Abb Oohbn, wUh aacM mine to eefi. 
mUnerfrom Africa, BsLidi BAimAlJ*, th$ n^mr'e dantgh^ 

SixoK MOBOAN, (I banker and broker, ier, 

BAI4PH MOBOAK, Ms 8on. JuiiiA Bajidaix, ki$ wife, 

Bdwabd Blake, Morgan'e chi^ clerk, 

SYNOPSIS 

ACT I. — The Office of Siiron Morgan, banker and broker. The nm on the 
tmnk. John Randall's diamonds. The saying of the bank. 

ACT n.— The private oifice of Simon Morgan. The unweleome guest. 
IMven from home. 

ACT m. — The home of the Randalls. The new boarder. The two letters. 
Unwelcome love. Abe to the rescue. 

ACT IV . — Interior of the old mill. In the rub. The drugged wine. The 
prisoners. The fire. Saved in the nick of time. 

ACT y. —The home of the Randalls. Despair. The tumii^ of the tidoi 
TUlajny baffled. Unmasked. A happy ending of all trouble. 



MRS. TYLER'S SECOND 

A COlfEDT-DRAMA IN THREE ACTS 

By Harry O. Osgood 

Author of ** Thx Bigblows' Butlbb," " Mbs. Comptoh's MAirAaBB,** ete. 

Four males, two females. Costumes, modem; scenery, two lacterlora. 
Plays two hours. A play of absorbing dramatic interest for a very imall 
cast, easy to produce and very effective. High class and strongly recom* 
mended. Great chance for quiet acting and powerful effect without BMlOf 
drama. Professional stage-right reserved. 



Price f 25 cetUt 



New Books of Dialogues 

THE CHILDREN'S VAUDEVILLE 

An Entertainment in Six Parts 

By WUlis N. Bughee 

For a large number of children of from six to twelve years of age. 
Offers a simple vaudeville show comprising an overture and six acts, each 
ten minutes long. Easy, bright and pretty. Strongly recommended. 
Price t 2$ cents 

CONTENTS 

Overture • yuvenih Orchestra. 

PART I.—The Dumpling Brothers 

Comedy Acrobats, 
PART II.^Master Willie and Miss Susie Hopper 

Monologists, 
PART III.— The Top-Notch Dancers 

Novelty Dance, — The Sweet Surprises* 
PART IV.— -The Lilliputian Concert Company 

Song Hits, — The Suffering Gents ^ etc. 
PART v.— The Edna May Booth Company 

Sketch, — Room for One More. 
PART VI.— Lillian Henry and Russell Irving 

Illustrated Story, — Mrs, Grundy s Calendar. 

DANDY DIALOGUES FOR CHRISTMAS 

By Harriet Wilbur, and others 
Eleven pretty and effective dialogues appropriate to Christmas, well 
varied in length and character to suit all circumstances. Containing : 
A Christmas Dinner, Holly and Mistletoe, Father Christmas, Santa Claus 
(Monologue), Offerings of the Year, Christmas Capers, Return of Mother 
Goose, Fairy Steeplecrown, Santa Claus at Home, Santa Claus the First, 
Bachelor's Christmas. 190 pages. 

Price, 25 cents 

BAKER'S PATRIOTIC DIALOGUES 

For All Grades 

By Edward D, Holmes 

A collection of school dialogues based upon well-known and popular 

mcidents of American history. Six dialogues of various lengths, from five 

to thirty minutes, historically accurate as well as dramatic and patriotic, a^ 

follows : 

The Boston Tea-Party. Our Nation's Birthday. 

The Capture of the British Sentinel The Evacuation of Boston. 

at Stony Point. General Qage and the Boston Bmt. 

The Capture of Mi^or Andre. 

iVice^ 2S cents 



New Plays 



THE SILVER SPOON 

A Character Sketch in Four Parts 

By Joseph S. yones 

Ten males,. nine females. Costumes, modem ; scenery varied but not 

difiicult Pla3rs a full evening. A revised and reconstructed version of 

this old play. Jefferson Scattering Batkins, by William Warren, was one of 

the notable theatrical achievements of its time. The satire of the old piece 

is as fresh to-day as in its youth, and a revival would be full of interest. 

Price, MS cents. 

CHARACTERS 

Jefferson Scattering Bat- Miss Hannah Partridge. 

KINS, member of the General Sarah Austin. 

Court from Cranberry Centre. Abby Bacon, a girl from Cran* 

Glandon King, a young genth' berry Centre, 

man of fortune. Miss Asia Greenwood, a city 

Ezra Austin, a Boston joiner, belle. 

Col. Jerome Splendid Silk, Miss Nightingale (tc///^ 5<7ff^). 

a speculator, Mrs. Chauncey Shady. 

Simon FeedleI a lawyer. Miss Swallow. 

Tom Pinfeather. Miss Righting. 

Mr. Francis Perkins. Miss Bird, of**Th€ Saints' Rest 

Biles, a cabman. No, ig82. Society,** 

Bite, a sheriff's officer. Waiters, Dancers, Policemen, 

' W^aiter etc 

LONDON ASSURANCE 

A Comedy in Five Acts 
By Dion L. Boucicault 
Ten males, three females. Costumes may be modem or of the period, 
«s -preferred; scenery, two interiors and one exterior. Plays a full even- 
ing. The Boston Museum version of this famous comedy, which is so 
full of movement and of life, and so absolutely well suited to the actor's 
ends that it never grows old in effect. Strongly recommended for school 
performance, as well as for amateur acting in general. This version con- 
tains all the usual cuts, alterations, and « gags." 
Price, IS cents 

A SCRAP OF PAPER 

A Comedy in Three Acts 
By J, Palgrofue Simpson 
Six males, six females. Costumes, modern ; scenery, three interiors. 
Plays a full evening. The Boston Museum version of this delightful piece 
with all the usual cuts and « gags." A perfect play for practiced ama- 
teurs, high in tone, sprightly in movement, vividly interesting in story 
and offering good parts to all. 

I^ice, 15 cents 



New Plays 



COUSIN KATE 
A Comedy in Three Acts 

By Hubert Henry Davies 

Tlurec males, four females. Costumes modern ; scenery, two easy in- 
teriors. Plays two hours and a half. One of the most delightful comedies 
of recent years, made widely and &ivorably known through the admirable 
performance of the leading r6le by Miss Ethel Barrymore. The inimitable 
spirit with which the scenes between Miss Barrymore and Mr. Bruce 
Mc Crae were played returns inevitably to haunt the imaginative reader 
of the lines of this play. Sold for reading only ; acting rights strictly re- 
tenred. 

Price f ^o cents 

CHARACTERS 

Heath Desmond, an artist. Mrs. Spencer, a widow. 
Rev. James Bartlett, a Amy Spencer, her daughter. 

clergyman. Jane, a servant. 

Bobby Spencer, a schao^. Cousin Kate Curtis, anopeUsL 



MRS. GORRINGE'S NECKLACE 
A Play in Four Acts 

By Hubert Henry Davies 

Five males, five females. Costumes modem ; scenery, a single interior* 
Plays two hours and a half. An admirable play of strong dramatic interest 
presenting a cast of characters imagined, drawn and contrasted widi un- 
usual skill and effect. The piece is well known in the United States 
through the memorable performance of the leading lady character by Miss 
Mary Moore supporting Mr. Charles Wyndham. To such as remember 
that admirable performance of an admirable play, the reading of the text 
will be full of reminiscent pleasure. Sold for reading only ; acting rigjits 
strictly reserved. 

Price^ 50 cents 

CHARACTERS 

Capt. Mowbray, retired. Mrs. Jardine. 

Col. Jardine» retired. Isabel KiRKte > her 

Lieut. David Cairn. Vicky Jardine j da^gkferu 

Mr. Jernigan, a detective in- Miss Potts. 

specter. Mrs. Gorrinob. 
Charles, afootnum. 



JI. Ul. Pinero's Plays 

PHce, SO eetits Cacb 



Miriuril A NNFI ^^^7 ^° ^^ -^^^^B* S^x i>^<^l^» five f «malefi. 
iriii/-\^il^^ililijii Costumes, modern; scenery, three interiors. 
Plays two and a half hours, 

THE NOTORIOUS MRS. EBBSMITH SSf t^iH 

males, flye females. Costumes, modem; scenery, all intertors. 
Plays a full evening. 

THP PRHFT f n ATP ^^^7 ^^ ^^^ ^<^^' Seven males, fire 
I ntr riiUr LiUA 1 1, females. Scenery,three Interiors, rather 
elaborate ; costumes, modem. Plays a full evening. 

THE SCHOOLMISTRESS l^^f^S^'S^^J!^: 

em; scenery, three interiors. Inlays a full evening. 

THE SECOND MRS. TANQUERAY §52^^*8^ 

females. Costumes, modem; scenery, three interiors. Plays a 
full evening. 

^WPFT f AVFNnrD Gomedyin Three Acts. Seven males. 
Off CXiI lAyLnUUX fourfemales. Soene, a single Interior, 
•ostumes, modem. Plays a full evening. 

THE THUNDERBOLT ^^.f^^I''%^%Ar£ 

ors; costumes, modem. Plays a full evening. 

THF TIMF^ Comedy in Four Acts. Six males, seven females. 
* *•*' * MillLtu Scene, a single interior ; costumes, modern. Plays 
a fall evening. 

Tin? WPAlfPP QrY Comedy in Three Acts. Eight males, 
IIlEi TT IIi/tlkEiIl iJIIiA. eight females. • Costumes, modern; 
scenery, two interiors. Plays a full evening. 

A WIFE WITHOUT A SMLp gfv'S^LS^f^lSu^uS: 

Costumes, modem i soene, a single interior. Plays a full evening. 



Sent prepaid on receipt of price by 

bolter H. iBaber Sc €ovmnv 

No. 5 Hamilton Place, Bostoni Massachusetts 



3^ttnt ^opttlar $la^0 



lUC AlTAJLCninU Four mules, sU fMuales. Scenery, not dlffl- 
oult, ohiefly interiors ; ooetnmes, modem. Pl*ys a full evening. 
Price, 50 Cents. 

THE PRDITS OP ENLHIBTEMffiNT S^yT^/oiSSro!"' Tw4*tt- 

one males, elerm females. Scenery, charaoteristio interiors ; cos- 
tumes, modem. Plays a full evening. Recommended for reading 
clubs. Price, 95 Cents. 

US EXCaLENCY THE fiOVElNOR S^S?i°»I?ijr%f2 

males, three females. Costumes, modern ; scenery, one interior. 
Acting rights reserred. Time, a full evening. Price, 50 Cents. 

AN niPAT HTT^RAini Comedy in Four Acts. ByOsOA&WlLDX. 
An IVMlf UUJOAnil Nine males, six females, costumes, mod- 
em ; scenery, three.interiors. Plays a full evening. Acting rights 
reserved. &old for reading. Price, 50 Cents. 

TBE IMPORTANCE OF BEWfi EARNEST ^IZ' i^ SSS 

WiLDB. Five males, four females. Costumes, modem ; scenes, two 
interiors and an exterior. Plays a full evening. Acting rights re- 
served. Price, 50 Cents. 

LADY WINDERMERE^ PAN ??SSir'"^S'ii&..*iSnS 

males. Costumes, modem ; scenery, three interiors^ Plays m Mk 
evening. Acting rights reserved. Price, 50 Cents. 

NATHAN HA! P PUy in Four Acta. Br Clydb FrroH. Fiftesn 
ilAIUAil llAlrti males, four females. Costumesof the eighteenth 
centurv in America. Scenery, four interiors and two exteriors. Act- 
ing rignts reserved. Plays a full evening. Price, 50 Cents. 

THF OTHFff FFTf nW Comedv in Three Acts. ByM.B.HoB3rB. 
lUC VlUCn rCLl^Vn six males, four females. Scenery, two 
interiors ; costumes, modem. Professional stage rights r ese n rsd. 
Plays a full evening. Price, 50 Cents. 

THE HRANNY OP TEARS 8S2i£i.^?rtS!!i..S;S g: 

males. Scenery, an interior and an exterior ; costumes, modem. 
Acting rights reserved. Plays a full evening. Price, 50 Cents. 

A WOMAN OP NO BBPORTANCE SSS^SS'^<S;J2: 

seven females. Costumes, modem ; scenery, three Interiors and an 
exterior. Plays a full evening. Stage rights reserved. Offered for 
reading only. Price, 50 Cents. 



Sent prepaid on receipt of price by 

Walttt 1^. Tdafitt & Company 

Ifo. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston, Massachusetta 

e. 4, PikntiMnjk a ec ^niNTKiie. eeereN. 



This book should be returned to 
the Idbrary on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A fine of five cents a day is incurred 
by retaining it beyond the specified 
time. 

Please return promptly. 
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